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Child of my hope — my happiness ! 

Wilt thou not wake for me ? 
What other charm can ever bless 

My life, bereft of thee ? 

Thy locks of bright and amber gold 

Are streaming o'er thy brow ; 
Alas ! 'tis pale, and wan, and cold, 

Unmeet for brightness now. 

I press thee in my arms — but, oh ! 

Thine meet not my caress ; 
The arms that once would clasp me so, 

Are cold and motionless ! 

Death ! with the aged and the strong 

Could'st thou not wage the strife, 
Nor aim the bitter shaft at one 

Who scarce had tasted life ? 

Lillian, 



PERSONAL SKETCH.— LORD LYNDHURST. 

Various are the modes by which aspiring lawyers seek to gratify their 
ambition, and reach the heights of fortune. No profession combines 
within its comprehensive range, a greater variety of intellect, and none 
affords a greater variety of reward. The swift and the slow, may each 
attain their ends, — unadorned research, and brilliant eloquence, receive 
their appropriate meed — fearless patriotism may be hailed with raptur- 
ous applause, and ready apostacy lifted to a giddy elevation. The smart 
and artful advocate, fluent in speech, and expert in reply, rests his hopes 
of promotion, on his becoming the useful instrument " to the powers 
that be ;" — the passive pleader, quiet, civil, and subservient, without 
looking to the right or to the left, frames the indictment, or prepares the 
ex-oflicio, pining for the exalted post of devil to the Attorney-General, 
or raising his eyes demurely to the snuggery of the bench. According 
to the talents, or the no-talents of the individual, he lays himself out 
for success ; if he cannot say boo to a goose, why, he may astonish, by 
his wonderful reasoning powers — by the depth and gravity of his argu- 
mentations ; for now-a-days, there are many young men at the bar, who, 
too dignified for declamation, are powerful in argument — good, dry, hea- 
vy, and unintelligible, which leaves the subject matter untouched, and 
the judgment unconvinced. 

That Lord Lyndhurst designed himself for parliamentary distinction, 
and trusted to rise as much by the influence of party, as of professional 
ability, I can entertain no doubt. It was a wise intention : in the House 
of Commons he was peculiarly calculated to shine, for he was gifted by 
nature with popular talents, which he had cultivated by art, and polish- 
ed by education ; he had a'winning address — an intelligent and dignified 
countenance — a prepossessing exterior, and finished manners. Lord 
Lyndhurst was not the man to spend his youth in accumulating black 
letter knowledge — in blinding his eyes over Coke and his commentators, 
or wasting his health in the retirement of the chambers. He had a 
taste for the courts, their attractions and excitement, and with an un- 
usual quickness of apprehension, picking up enough of law to answer 
his purpose, and having learned to apply it with facility and judgment, 
he started in the Court of Common Pleas, and soon became its most shin- 
ing ornament. He had some stiff opponents to contend with, and some 
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very weak, and very impudent. Serjeant Lens was a man of profound 
learning, of dignified behaviour, of clear perception, and comprehensive 
judgment ; but he was modest and unassuming ; he had not the peev- 
ish impetuosity of Best, or the empty flippancy of Vaughan ; he had 
none of the tricks — the chicanery, or low artifices of practice ; but that 
excellent gentleman possessed what Copley never could lay claim to — 
the sternest integrity. Vaughan, the present baron, was coarse, illite- 
rate, and vulgar — great in actions upon the soundness and warranty of 
horses, or paltry assaults ; but without strength to sustain weighter mat- 
ters, and unequal to a chain of connected reasoning. Best, (the present 
Lord Wynfora,) possessed perspicuity and acuteness, amounting to sub- 
tlety ; he had some eloquence, with much earnestness and force ; but 
he was intemperate, rude, quarrelsome : his general information was li- 
mitted: in the dry business of his profession, he was unquestionably 
defective ; and to legal learning he made no pretension. 

Sir R. Gifford was Lord Lyndhurst's most formidable opponent ; their 
minds were of a different structure, and therefore they cannot well be com- 
pared ; the attainments of the former were more deep laid and solid, and 
he had besides a more logical and argumentative head. The Ex-Chan- 
cellor could argue his case well, and was listened to with respect 
by the bench; but his arguments had not that perfect symmetry 
and proportion of all the parts, like an architectural structure, for which 
the exertions of Sir R. Gifford were remarkable. Gifford had also a 
most admirable method of putting a point, which, of itself, is sometimes 
equal to an argument, and renders the task of enforcing and illustrating 
almost unnecessary. Yet if Lord Lyndhurst's acquaintance with the 
more complicated and difficult branches of the law, was not so profound 
and systematic, his knowledge upon other matters, exclusively useful to 
the advocate, was varied and extensive. No man at the bar availed 
himself more frequently and happily, of the advantage afforded by a re- 
gular education, and by reading — unconfined to the mere dry pursuit in 
which he was engaged. He shewed himself to be much more than a law- 
yer — that he was weil read not only in the historians, but in the poets 
of his country, at least in such as come within the reach of individuals 
who have not made the belles Mtres their main study. On this account, 
he shone with peculiar brightness at Nisi Prius, in contrast with the 
prosiness of Shepherd, and the arrogant ignorance of Vaughan. With 
sufficient confidence in his own strength and powers, (which is far re- 
moved from presumptuousness, and without which, no man will be suc- 
cessful at the bar, and scarcely in any other situation,) Lord Lyndhurst 
was not without diffidence towards such as he ought to acknowledge his 
superiors. There could scarcely be a stronger contrast, than between at 
cause conducted by Serjeants Best and Vaughan, and by Serjeants 
Lens and Copley. Against some antagonists," the then Serjeant Copley 
may have been violent, and perhaps coarse in his expressions ; but ntft 
till he was compelled to combat them with their own weapons, and to 
meet their occasional vulgarity by a retort, which besides its coarseness, 
frequently had severe sarcasm, or keen wit to recommend it and redeem 
it. In the court in which he practised, as there was not the same quan- 
tity of business as in the King's Bench, and as a greater familiarity pre- 
vailed, and still prevails there between the court and the counsel, there 
was a little more time for display ; and the latitude thus afforded, was 
not restricted by the judge. The subject of this sketch, had so far 
established his character as an eloquent and judicious advocate, that in 
the trial of Watson for high treason, he was retained as one of the coun- 
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sel for the prisoner ; his assistance was invaluable, for his colleague, Sir 
Charles Wetherell, being but imperfectly acquainted with common law, 
and with the rules of evidence, committed repeated blunders, which 
were corrected by the skill and discretion of Sergeant Copley. His 
speech, it is said, was delivered with almost unintelligible velocity, for 
at the bar his volubility was excessive ; but it was urged in his excuse, 
that as his leader (Wetherall,) had occupied so much time, he felt it 
his duty to compress, as far as possible, and to include a great deal of 
matter in small compass. The speech, upon perusal, does not appear to 
be very striking, or very splendid ; it is for the most part a mere com- 
mentary upon the evidence, illuminated by no grand conceptions, en- 
lightened and enforced by no bursts of eloquence ; it wanted the energy 
and boldness of Wetherall's ; but it was free from his buffoonery and 
looseness, it contained nothing frivolous or unnecessary — nothing that 
did not mainly conduce to the point at which he was aiming. It is cu- 
rious to observe how much he must have improved in speaking since he 
entered Parliament, for at the bar his excessive rapidity prevented the 
due emphasis and force which ought to be given to particular words, and 
his delivery was complained of as monotonous. But this rapidity did not 
render him the less precise, his periods were formed not only with cor- 
rectness, but with nicety and exactness ; his sentences were long, but 
not involved or incomplete— each was well constructed, with a due rela- 
tion and proportion in the clauses, and was not deficient in variety, 
which is the common error of those who are not colloquial speakers. 
There was no part of the duty of an advocate in which lord Lyndhurst 
was more dexterous than in the discussion of a point of evidence while 
a witness was in the box j he possessed great acuteness and ingenuity, 
and appeared more at home upon the law of this subject, than any 
other, this being matter rather of nicety than research. He was also a 
shrewd examiner of a witness ; but he had not the knack of appearing 
unconcerned, always seeming to be too intent upon the accomplishment 
of his purpose. He signalised himself particularly upon the trial of the 
late queen, exhibiting skill and power in classifying and dealing with a 
multiplicity of facts, in putting the striking circumstances forcibly, in 
reasoning upon them logically and closely ; he secured his promotion by 
his services to the crown upon that memorable occasion. 

He carried into the House of Commons, the manner which he had 

fursued in the courts, and which at first was rather injurious to him. 
have before observed that the talents and attainments of a parliamen- 
tary orator and a lawyer are of a totally different class, and are applied to 
a totally, different purpose. The English bar can never be the school of 
genuine, eloquence. A young man, however wide may be the sphere of his 
knowledge, however enlarged his views, when he rjuts on his parapher- 
nalia, must he content to narrow his mind and his matter to a .small 
circle. Wh$n he obtains business, (if that should ever happen) it will 
he iiupossjble for him to employ and give effect to general principles. 
Such ai> opportunity scarcely occurs in a century, or if it do occur, he 
wjjf probably not be allowed to avail himself of it ; the facts of the par- 
ticular case, and the little technical points arising out of them, are all 
he can look at ; he cannot travel beyond his tether, or out of the four 
corners of his record, and must go over the same ground again and again, 
without finding any thing new. At length it becomes habitual ; the ac- 
tion of faculties is limited to so small a compass, that they are at last 
incapable of wide and general operation : as a man, who all his life, has 
been engaged in casting the shuttle, is ultimately rendered incapable of 
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hurling the bar ; the strength originally given him is paralyzed, or ra- 
ther his elastic muscles are stiffened and contracted. To a certain ex- 
tent, this is no less true of those lawyers who do not practice themselves, 
but are frequent, not to say constant, attendants upon our courts ; they 
listen to others, and acquire the same modes of thinking, from an un- 
conscious, though active principle of imitation. The wonder, therefore 
is, not that barristers do not succeed in Parliament, but that they have 
so often succeeded. 

The Commons House of Parliament is the proper field for genuine 
eloquence : here may be displayed and employed all the power and 
majesty of language — all the comprehensiveness and vigour of thought 
— all the fruits, independent of the bare facts, of learning — all that 
wisdom which is the joint produce of reflection, reading, and experience. 
If the lawyer be not a mere pedant — if his mental energies are not 
subdued by unprofitable and laborious study — if the voice of nature 
can be heard within his bosom, and swelling thoughts find utterance 
from his tongue, his introduction to the senate converts him from a dull 
automaton into an impassioned and effective orator. The brightest 
prospect is before him the most dazzling honours are within his grasp, 
provided only he has the courage and ability to seize them. Nay, what 
is almost stranger still, the settled barrister may be transformed, as if 
by the wand of an enchanter, into a man of fashion. " The legal set" 
is widely different now from what it was a century or two ago ; an able 
writer has well described what lawyers were in the olden time, how 
they are changed, and the causes of that change. 

" The gentlemen of the Inns of Court formed no small nor undistin- 
guished portion of thepersons of wit and pleasure adorning and amaz- 
ing the metropolis. With more money than law, and impudence than 
both, they asserted their right to be controllers and leaders of the mode, 
they were courted by tavern-keepers, and feared by married citizens ; 
their critical acumen enlightened and disturbed the play-houses; the 
bravery of their apparel was remarked even in most fashionable Fleet- 
street. The times are changed now : no longer the Self-elected arbiters 
of taste, the finished models in attire, distant a short day's journey from 
the abodes of greatness, such of the members as enjoy not parliamen- 
tary or forensic hpnours are held rather intruders than essentials in the 
politest circles ; and though now and then they may be seen lingering, 
with unwrinkled coats and unexceptionable neck-cloths, near the doors 
of saloons, or passing with doubtful and tremulous assumption the or- 
deal of St. James's, yet the opera-pit, or the park-walk on Sunday, 
are the spots where they most congregate, and many find it a rarity and 
a distinction to dine or dance in regions to the west of Regent-street. 
Strange that this powerful class, who glittered the elite of wit and gal- 
lantry under the dynasties of the Tudors or Stuarts, should be thus fal- 
len from their high estate, even whom tailors honour not, and clubs care 
little to elect. The merits of the lawyers, however, though less shining 
than heretofore, are, perhaps, more solid : they are by far the best- 
informed and the most industrious class of the community. They unite 
the knowledge of books with that of men to a far greater extent than 
any other body, possessing peculiar interest, and hampered not by huma- 
nities, like poor Leigh Hunt, but by the exclusiveness of professional 
study. Besides an occasional good novel, a tolerable stray poem, they 
are the support of almost all our periodical literature — quarterly, monthly, 
weekly, and diurnal : they pretend to political information scarcely less 
accurate than that of cabinets themselves, and yield the palm to none 
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for the variety and excellence of their Btories. It is hardly requisite to 
observe that these remarks are not applied to all members of the legal 
body. There are some bearing that name, who, marrying early and 
mingling with the world at large, possess few of the peculiarities that 
characterise a profession they do not practice — who live not in a legal 
set. There are others (a fortunate few) who find no intervals, in an 
overwhelming business, for the general cultivation of intellect, or the 
enjoyment of society — who must be content with time enough to sleep 
and eat, without a chance of opportunities for talking or thinking. The 
legal set consists of younger and less toil-worn men, whose tables do 
not always groan with reams of foolscap — whose tongues but rarely 
wake the echoes of Westminster-Hall or Lincoln's-Inn— in short, the 
majority of residents who abide in Inns of Court." 

As to the manners of lawyers, the writer observes, that " if the day 
after the introduction you are cut by the person introduced — if you 
make a call, and the individual visited does not honour you with a re- 
turn — -if you find an occupier of your place on a coach or in a theatre — 
if you receiye a verbal message by the hands of a third person — if you 
dispatch a note and get no answer — you may write the offender down a 
lawyer straight, and feel secure that you have not incurred the penal- 
ties of the statute forbidding to call any one by false and opprobious 
names." 

Lord Lyndhurst acquired a love of pleasure and luxurious habits, the 
more distinguished he became in his parliamentary capacity. He was 
the most ready supporter of the ministry in the house : but it was alike 
immaterial to him whether their acts were for good or evil. To ensure 
his active support it was only necessary for him to be informed that 
the measures proposed were government measures. He had no qualms 
about suspending the habeas corpus act : the liberty of the subject, the 
sacred principles of the constitution, were in his estimation very sub- 
ordinate matters — he bad a mind which was above such low considera- 
tions. His talents for debate were of a high character. He had the 
happy knack of seizing upon whatever was useful to his purpose where- 
ver it could be found. Philpot's pamphlet on the Catholic question he 
spoke almost verbatim in the House of Commons : it had been written 
with care, and it saved Copley the trouble of making a speech. Lord 
Plunkett replied to, and demolished the arguments of the then anti- 
emancipating Master of the Rolls, and I suppose it is to the powerful 
reasoning and triumphant eloquence of the present Chancellor of Ire- 
land, that we are to ascribe the sudden, wonderful, and happy conver- 
sion of the late Chancellor of England. His suppleness and tact gained 
him the woolsack — he became Lord High Chancellor of England, and a 
dashing Chancellor he was. The courtesy and affability of his manners 
won the affections of the lords, his eloquence pleased even the fastidious- 
ness of royalty, and the first judge in equity became likewise the first 
judge of fashion : the Nisi Prius advocate was metamorphosed into the 
smooth and accomplished courtier. Surrounded with gilded pomp, he sus- 
tained his rank and honours with the ease and dignity of one descended 
from a long line of ancestral nobility. He admired " the proud keep" of 
Windsor more than the gloomy cells of Westminster-Hall ; Brighton 
became his favourite abode ; and he thought a stroll upon the marine 
parade more healthful to his nerves, and found it to be more congenial 
with his taste, than to sit cooped up in a dull corner of Lincoln's-Inn. 
Accordingly, a chancellor more indifferent to the dull duties of his sta- 
tion never held the seals than Lord Lyndhurst. Some lawyers there 
vol.. ir. 3 i 
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have been who, although accustomed during their professional lives to 
laborious research and application the most intense, hare yet felt them- 
selves oppressed and worn down by the weighty and multifarious duties 
of the chancellorship. Commend me to Lord Lyndhurst — the improve- 
ment of his court he consigned to theorists and speculators ; the practice 
he left to the Vice-chancellor ; and the heavy business he prudently 
handed over to the Master of the Bolls, reserving his own wisdom for 
cabinet councils, and his time for the gratification of his taste for amuse- 
ment. I do not mean to dispute the propriety of this behaviour on the 
part of his Lordship — variety is pleasing. The public were dissatisfied 
with Lord Eldon because he doubted too much, and considered every 
case too attentively and too profoundly ; so Lord Lyndhurst very pro- 
perly determined upon following quite a different plan — to give no consi- 
deration to any thing ; which excellent determination he pursued for se- 
veral years with proud success, and with singular spirit and perseverance. 
The Bar were astounded at his mode of dispatching business — he dis- 
posed of little to be sure, but that little he did rapidly, and, of course, 
well. It is true, the arrears became enormous ; but what of that, if the 
suitors stood still, the wickedness of ligitation was effectually checked. 
Thus the wisdom and philanthropy of the excellent Lord Chancellor 
accomplished what the philosopher and the lawgiver in their fondest 
expectations never hoped to achieve. The unchristian spirit of litiga- 
tion was extinguished, and peace and harmony were about to re-visit 
those scenes from which they had long since fled, when Lord Lyndhurst 
was suddenly tumbled from the woolsack, and in his fall lit upon the 
Exchequer. I, for one, cannot object to the conduct of his lordship as 
a peat judge : none but a political economist, or some villain of a Bentha- 
mite, would cavil at the dignified pleasures of a fashionable magistrate. 
A sturdy resident of Lincoln's-Inn, who has spent seven years at equity 
drafting, and has Vesey Junior at his fingers' ends, might grumble at 
the shallowness and inattention of the judge — the fellow might even go 
so far as to mutter something about justice, and so forth ; but I main- 
tain, that the impertinent observations of so coarse a person should be 
despised by all reasonable beings, and that it is infinitely better to have 
for a chancellor an individual who can take his seat on the bench with 
the ajr of a courtier, and the eloquence pf a man of fashion, than a mere 
lump of a lawyer, who, without taste or refinement, only wishes to ad- 
judicate honestly, and to secure the ends of justice. I am satisfied none 
but a hard-hearted or broken-hearted suitor could whisper a complaint 
concerning the absence of the Chancellor, if he was comforted by the 
assurance that his Lordship was really on a visit with the Duke of De- 
vonshire. The reported decisions of Lord Lyndhurst are not held in 
high estimation, and are, of course, feeble when compared with the lu- 
minous adjudications of Eldon, Grant, or Leach ; but how could this be 
otherwise, for, giving him every credit for ability, c»n an excellent advo- 
cate become at once, and as it were by intuition, an excellent and pro- 
found lawyer, and as such qualified to preside in the highest court in 
the realm I Can the science of equity be picked up in an hour ? Can 
its wide principles, and complicated doctrines, be understood without 
previous study. Or how long will the pernicious practice last, of select- 
ing lord chancellors from the list of Nisi Prius advocates, or by reason 
of their talent for parliamentary speech-making ? Among the other ex- 
cellent reforms of the day, let this bad habit be reformed, and let men 
be selected to decide upon the rights, and to dispose of the property of 
a free people, who by education and practice are most competent for the 
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task. Common law advocates, even on the common law bench, make 
the worst judges, as is exemplified by the instance of the late Chief 
Justice Best, of Justice Allan Parke, of Barons Vaughan and Garrow 
— miserable judges, but the best advocates while at the Bar. The 
names of Erskine and Curran are immortal ; but the lovers of their 
powerful and splendid eloquence, will do well to forget, if possible, their 
judicial career. A more miserable pair of equity judges never sat upon 
the bench than were these illustrious orators. I have heard some bar- 
risters assert, that Lord Lyndhurst is gifted by nature with a judicial 
mind, and can deal with facts in a masterly manner, when he directs 
his attention to bear upon them. 

Of his political character I find it somewhat difficult to speak, in or- 
der to describe what that character exactly is. Little boys at school 
play at a game with bits of moist paper fastened upon their finger-ends, 
singing all the while, 



" Fly away Jack, fly away Gill, 
Come again Jack, come again G: 



GUI." 

The lines are not very poetical, but still form an excellent motto for the 
political character of Lord Lyndhurst — his principles have been " going 
and coming" all through life. It is well known that he was educated, 
commenced his career, and ran a considerable part of his course, as a 
Whig ; and that like many of those who differ from their antagonists 
chiefly in being out instead of w, he thought fit, in consideration of cer- 
tain invitations and promises, to change his party and his politics. I 
refer to this circumstance, not as any thing extraordinary, nor to draw 
down upon him the further enmity of those with whom he formerly 
acted, but merely for the purpose of remarking, that the plan he has 
pursued in this respect is such as might be expected, from his well- 
known prudence and sagacity. Every ambitionist, whose sole object is 
private and political advancement, without regard to the means, must 
know, that the surest way is to begin in opposition to those whom he 
intends to join as soon as a fair opportunity is afforded. If a pam- 
phleteer wishes for a bribe, he must be next to an idiot if he write in 
support of the ministry from whom he hopes to receive it. He ought 
to attack them with all his weapons, and he will soon attract their at- 
tention. As a friend, he would be insignificant and unnoticed, like the 
gnat in the spurious poem attributed to Virgil ; but even a gnat, as an 
enemy, is formidable, and means must be taken to get rid of him. So 
with young lawyers, if they start on the ministerial side in politics, they 
are passed over and neglected — though they seize every occasion to ex- 
tol and eulogise, their pains will be thrown away ; but let them begin 
life as opponents to the men in power, and in case of a change of minis- 
try they stand fair for rewards, and in case of no change, they are 
marked men to be tempted with the first offer that is likely to be suc- 
cessful. To do Lord Lyndhurst justice, however, he is entitled to the 
high praise of never having deceived any body : he never laid claim to 
patriotism — he never pretended to consistency or integrity — and, there- 
fore, we are not in the slighest degree surprised, in turning over his 
speeches, to find some on each side of the same question. We expect 
as much, and therefore there is no room for wonder, except at the ela- 
gance and ease with which the monstrous act of apostacy is performed : 
he walks from the woolsack, and tells their lordships, " that he had 
been extending his studies of late, and that his researches led him to a 
different opinion from that which he formerly entertained" — their lord- 
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ships are not surprised in the least, and it would be impossible to be of- 
fended with so accomplished and gentlemanlike an apostate. There is 
one great advantage accrues to his lordship from his excellent character 
for inconsistency — that no matter who may compose the ministry, he 
comes in for something : he is Lord Chancellor with the Tories, and 
Chief Baron with the Whigs ; to use rather a vulgar comparison, his 
Lordship resembles the cat which, whatever way he may be thrown out, 
is sure to light upon its feet. There is, however, this excuse for him — 
he is a Lord, has no territorial possessions, has a taste for luxury, and 
must live ; necessity, therefore, compelled him to accept his present 
situation, the duties of which no man is more competent to fulfil, if he 
only think fit to exert himself, Lord Lyndhurst took office as Attorney- 
General, it is said, upon the express condition of not being obliged to 
prosecute for the expression of religious or political opinions : the re- 
port derives confirmation from the fact, that there was no political pro- 
secution while he was first law officer of the crown. This redounds to 
his honour, and entitles him to lofty praise ; the more especially when 
his conduct in this respect is contrasted with the behaviour of other 
attorneys-general, who, while they professed respect for the liberty of 
the press, instituted stiff prosecutions to shackle it. Even more, this 
fact proves that his lordship was gifted by nature with a liberal, en- 
larged, and comprehensive mind, which, but for the circumstances un- 
der which he was placed, and the low intrigues of party, might have 
led him on to the achievement of noble and illustrious actions. 

It is a pity he was bred a lawyeT ; he has intellect which would have 
made him eminent in the world's business, whatever walk he had at- 
tempted ; but the poring over facts and theories, the severe drudgery of 
the law, seem to have been unsuited to the genius of the man. The 
leading characteristic of his ability seems to consist in enlarged and vi- 
gorous good sense : his mind has not the subtle, yet lofty, grasp of 
Brougham, nor the legal depth of Sugden, nor the easy, cunning readi- 
ness of Scarlett — there is nothing professional about it. He is a man 
of sense, and a man of the world ; he sees questions submitted to him 
in a general way, and in connection with a thousand things which a mere 
lawyer would never dream of; and his thoughts are expressed in a lan- 
guage which borrows little from the phraseology of courts of law. In 
the House of Peers he may not reach such occasional points of excel- 
lence as Lords Grey or Plunket ; yet as a finished whole, he makes as 
good, if not better, speeches, than any noble Lord in the house. They 
have not the same weight with the public, because they do not carry 
with them the influence which unblemished integrity, and lofty patriot- 
ism, give to the opinions of public men. 

Lord Lyndhurst was highly distinguished at Cambridge, which uni- 
versity he represented in parliament. During his canvass, it once hap- 
pened to him to find a rat-trap hung up at his door, as a mark of the 
opinion which some of the university-men entertained of his political 
consistency. He was mindful, it is said, of those who voted for him ; 
but he was also mindful of the independent gentlemen who voted against 
him, and did not forget, when the opportunity occurred, to injure their 
prospects, and hinder their advancement. At the Bar his bearing was 
manly and courteous ; and it never was his habit to treat the bench with 
insolence, the attornies with soft civility, or his juniors with roughness 
and ill-humour. His voice is deep and distinct, but monotonous : the 
expression of his countenance is always the same — somewhat scowling. 
The " iron frown" upon his brow is the indication, not of exasperated 
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temper, but of close, searching, intellectual meditation. His action is 
wanting in variety, but bis attitude is erect and imposing. Such Lord 
Lyndhurst is : what he might have been, had his honesty been as in- 
flexible as his eloquence is persuasive, it is not difficult to conjecture. 
His Lordship can only be remembered as a clever, unprincipled lawyer, 
who, like others of his time, with ambition, but without patriotism to 
purify and correct it, pushed his fortune as a political adventurer. In- 
fluence on the public he has none ; that can only be commanded, even 
in this world, bad, depraved, and wearisome as it is, by him who unites 
to splendid talents, an honourable and v.irtuous reputation. W. 



LAMENT OF THE BROKEN BELL. 

" Please io ring Ihe Bett."— Hood. 

Fallen ! fallen ! — my days of greatness gone ! 

Hurl'd from the lofty station I did fill 
With sound, at least — I now am trampled on ; 

I, who did Time in measured chimes oft kill, 
Am now & frail, and JroAen-hearted bell ! 
Pity the lost, and luckless Ding- Dong- Dell! 

I, in the world who made a glorious noise, 
Around the valleys with my prowess rung — 

I, who astounded all the village hoys, 
A few of whom from me their wages wrung : 

I pine and perish ! who will ring my knell ? 

Feel for the cleft, and dumbstruck Ding- Dong-Dell .' 

I am not in the u>eW-befitting stage 

I filled in yonder tow'r, in days of yore ; 
'Twill melt your hearts, if you're kind-hearted — sage — 

When melted down, from me you'll hear no more ; 
'Twill all be o'er — alas ! will none then tell 
What lot was east for doleful Ding-Dong-Dell ! 
In scanty sentences my tale is told ; 

A lofty story there in yonder tow'r 
Owning, I flourished — struck for young and old ; 

And there in tolls I never wrong' d the hour : 
Lone echo now with sympathy would swell, 
Heard she the moan of silenced Ding-Dong- Dell ! 

O beauteous tower ! tall, genteel, and strong ; 

Where perched, I proudly looked with hauteur down 
On the plebeian, lowly, rustic throng ; 

For I kept order in their rest-less town : 
If fires hurst forth, alas ! it hath no bell ! 
A smoking wreck ! 'twill think of Ding-Dong- Dell ! 
My home ! sweet home ! my castle where I hung ! 

And where remembrance hangs, reluctant still 
To quit her haunts, the ivy, moss among ; 

From thee ejected, let me take my fill 
Of reminiscence sweet. — How loves to dwell 
In mem'ry on thee, exiled Ding-Dong-Dell ! 

The storm was raging ; — louder far than mine 
Was thunder's peal; — the forky lightning's Hash 

Gave omen dire — anon, to flames consign 

My prop the beam, which falls with fearful crash, 

And I fell too ! fractured my skull, 'twas well, 

All was not over with poor Ding-Dong-Dell ! 



